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their fortune depend principally upon Society,
where they exercise their functions as rich men.
Their sovereignty resembles that of the constitu-
tional deputies. Fleeting masters, their authority
is composed of the good-will of those whom they
command. They maintain themselves on the
surface only by sacrificing everything which con-
stitutes the real value of the man. They sacrifice
the royalty of their minds to receive in exchange
the vitiated incense of homage. And these pass
by happiness.

The feelings created by the inner life, which is
the only one compatible with the simple life, are
of a rarer, because purer, essence.

From all the heights of human thought comes
to us the same love of the secluded, modest life,
the life of the mind, the life almost seeking soli-
tude. "All those who have wished to enjoy on
earth the heavenly life," Giordano Bruno con-
fesses, "have said with one voice: 'I fled, and
have remained in solitude/" La Bray ere even
goes so far as to tell us that all our misfortune
proceeds from our inability to remain alone.

There are small tempests, says Balzac,1 which

1 Le Cure de Tours . . . "Abbe" Troubert's hours flowed on
rapturously, flitted by with thoughts as delightful, were ruffled
by hopes and sorrows as profound as could be those of the ambi-
tious aspirant, of the gambler, of the lover ..."